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Safeguard Broader Aims and Objectives 
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Return to Narcissus 


Many and varied are the impacts 
of war upon civilian life. It is in- 
escapable that some material altera- 
tions will be made in our way of 
doing some things. Each person 
must be prepared to change his 
normal routine if necessary, but it 
is also important that he makes 
absolutely sure such changes are 
necessary and helpful to the war 
effort before he makes them. 

For example, consider the field of 
physical education. Tuberculosis 
workers are interested in physical 
education and in physical educators 
because the latter have made steady 
progress in the last 25 years in the 
development of an educational point 
of view and an educative technique 
in their programs. 

Until lately physical education 
seemed on the verge of throwing off 
the last influence of the physical 
culturist and becoming a truly edu- 
cative enterprise, devoted to bring- 
ing the public into a keener realiza- 
tion of health values and a sharper, 
more objective and more enduring 
practice of living healthfully. This 
it was doing through a widespread 
and extensive program of sports, 
dance, adaptive activities and 
health teaching and service. It was 
seeking the objective integration of 
the individual and a successful ori- 
entation of him into his democratic 
community. 

And now comes the war! We 
need strong men to fight for us. 
The military forces are rightfully 
going out after strength; after 
physical fitness. And they are get- 
ting it. Hard, vigorous muscular 
exercise ranging in kind from wood 
chopping and wrestling to running 
and football are being used. All of 
this is to the point and in order. 

But this emphasis on physical fit- 
ness has another angle—an alarm- 


ing one to those who are concerned 
with the true values of physical edu- 
cation in democratic America. 

Out of hibernation come all the 
muscle-builders, all the old gym- 
nasts whose worship of their bodies 
is second only to the poverty of 
their own resources for living a 
satisfied and integrated life. Back 
come the physical drill, the stupid, 
boring, meaningless arm and leg 
movements, and the huffing and the 
puffing of the deep knee-bend and 
the full-body twist. 

Out of the closet comes the mid- 
dle-aged “practical” physical train- 
er, who boasts that he can still do a 
giant swing or play ten straight 
games of squash, which is “pretty 
good for a man of my age, don’t you 
think?” 

These people find an elemental 
satisfaction, a sort of protoplasmic 
thrill, in their bar-bell exercises and 
weight lifting. They are truly body 
worshippers whose growth in social 
intelligence was retarded early by 
their introspective narcissism. 

Their influence will be felt in 
schools. It is being felt now. Mass 
drills have come back. Calisthenics 
are on the way (they may be called 
“conditioning” exercises). Weight 
lifting is being ballyhooed, and the 
millions of young people who would 


grow in stature and in wisdom 
through their natural vigorous fun- 
giving play will be distracted by 
the misanthropic physical educator 
who still loves his “formal” work 
and who believes we “swung too far 
away from it” and “now, by George, 
we can put some of it back where 
it belongs.” 

It will take physical education ten 
or fifteen years after the war to 
repair the damage these formalists 
may do unless we are on the alert 
to safeguard the broader aims and 
objectives toward which we have 
been working since the last war.— 
DELBERT OBERTEUFFER, Professor 
of Physical Education, Ohio State 
University. 


“Give,” Says FDR 


“Today all Americans must give,” 
President Roosevelt told a recent 
press conference. “Instead of re- 
ducing our charities, either domes- 
tic or foreign, we should give a lit- 
tle more in donations.” 

There was one word that de- 
scribed the present situation, and 
that was—give—he emphasized. All 
Americans should give, whether for 
hospitals or other charities. 
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Koch—A Quiet, Earnest Scientist 


Convinced Scientists at Washington that Human and 
Bovine Tubercle Bacilli Were Different — Urged Medical 
Men to Study Prevalence of Disease, Not Number of Deaths 


By F. M. POTTENGER, M.D. 


ARCH 24 will be the sixtieth 

anniversary of one of the 
notable events in medical history, 
for on that day, in 1882, Robert 
Koch announced to the world the 
discovery of the tubercle bacillus. 

This discovery swept aside the 
theory of the hereditary nature of 
tuberculosis which had held sway 
from the time that tuberculosis was 
first known, and substituted for it 
the fact that tuberculosis was an 
infectious disease. When the mean- 
ing of this discovery was fully un- 
derstood, it provided our first hope 
for the eradication of the disease 
because infection could be prevented 
while heredity could not be changed. 

When I was a lad of 12 I heard 
our family physician tell my par- 
ents that Robert Koch, a German 
physician, had discovered the cause 
of tuberculosis. I was especially in- 
terested because several families in 
our community had been decimated 
by the disease. 

A short time before I entered 
medical school Koch announced the 
discovery of tuberculin. Unfortu- 
nately tuberculin was announced as 
a “cure” for tuberculosis. Patients 
from all over the world, suffering 
from all stages of the disease, 
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flocked to Berlin to be cured. Many 
died on the way; others went away 
disappointed. However, some 
showed improvement—just enough 


to make Koch’s pupils continue the 
therapeutic use of his tuberculin. 
Able to Differentiate 

The fact that it did not act in a 
manner similar to antitoxin in diph- 
theria was against its acceptance, 
Medical men were expecting a 
“cure” to act quickly, for they knew 
nothing of the fact that immunity 
in tuberculosis is largely a cellular 
affair and slow of development. 

However, a very practical fact 


DR. ROBERT KOCH .... his discovery pushed aside the theory of hereditary nature of 


tuberculosis . . . 


genius as original investigator . 
bacteriology . . . his name Immortal. 


- helped found science of 
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came from the discovery of tuber- 
culin which depended on its value as 
a diagnostic test. By tuberculin we 
are able to differentiate those who 
are infected with tuberculosis from 
those who are not. 

As a result, the Mantoux test has 
become one of the most important 
features in our modern crusade for 
case-finding. Wholesale testing of 
school children can be carried on 
without injury to the child. The 
result is that we are now learning 
what children are infected, and 
more than this, we are quite often, 
by searching for contacts, able to 
find the source of their infection. 

In 1900 Koch startled the scien- 
tific world a third time with an im- 
portant announcement regarding 
tuberculosis. This time he stated 
that from his studies he had been 
convinced that the bacilli which 
cause tuberculosis in human beings 
and in cattle are different. 


Not Same Bacilli 

This caused consternation be- 
cause prior to that time all bacilli 
had been thought to be the same. 
Many nations appointed special 
commissions to investigate this sub- 


ject, and after several years of re- 
search the fact of the difference was 
established. 

As a result of careful observation 
and study, however, it was finally 
shown that much of the tuberculosis 
of the bones, glands and joints, in 
children, is due to bacilli of bovine 
origin, while nearly all tuberculosis 
of the lung is caused by bacilli of 
human origin. 

This furnished the basis for the 
next move in the prevention of tu- 
berculosis: (1) eradicating tuber- 
culosis from dairy herds to prevent 
the nonpulmonary forms of tuber- 
culosis; and (2) seeking out human 
cases and rendering them harmless 
by education, isolation and cure, to 
prevent pulmonary tuberculosis. 

I was invited to attend an inter- 
esting private meeting at the New 
Willard Hotel, in Washington, in 
1908. There Koch was questioned 
to see if he would not waiver in his 
statement that bovine and human 
bacilli were different, but before 
the session was over no one could 
have any doubt that Koch was posi- 
tive of the correctness of his posi- 
tion. 


were happening: 


Society Gardens... 


Bridge... 
immigration for 20 years... 


as a college for women.... 


York Central Station . . 
of his band.. 


Big News Events in 1882 


Back in 1882, the year in which Dr. Robert Koch announced 
the discovery of the tubercle bacillus, such things as the following 


Charles Guiteau, assassin of President Garfield, was hanged 
. .. Jumbo, the African elephant for which he paid £2,000 was 
brought to America by Barnum from the London Zoological 
the first excavation for Panama Canal was 
made . . . work was begun on the superstructure of Brooklyn 
President Arthur vetoed bill prohibiting Chinese 
copyright law was passed . . . Har- 
vard Annex (later known as Radcliffe College) was chartered 


Edison inaugurated first commercial electric lighting in New 
. Jesse James was fatally shot by two 
. American Association of Red Cross was formed 
and incorporated under laws of District of Columbia . . . there 
were strikes, serious and of long duration, among iron workers, 
freight handlers, coal miners, weavers and spinners... U. S. 
population was 50,155,783 .. . Henry Irving, Ellen Terry and 
Sarah Bernhardt were in stage “hits” of the year... . 


t 
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I had the pleasure of knowing 
Koch. He was very approachable, 
He was not a man who sought an. 
tagonisms but rather a quiet, un. 
assuming, earnest scientist. 

Just before his death in 1910, 
Koch delivered an address in which 
he emphasized the fact that it was 
not the number of deaths from tu- 
berculosis that medical men should 
study, but the instances of illness; 
that it was not the dead but the 
living that spread the disease. 


25 Years Later 


It has taken us a quarter of a 
century to arrive at the understand- 
ing which Koch had in 1910. Of 
course, we now see it clearly and 
are seeking to find the active cases 
in the community so that we may 
prevent them from infecting others. 
Today this is the key to the aati 
tuberculosis program. 

These great pronouncements of 
Koch should be sufficient to make 
his name immortal. When Koch dis- 
covered the tubercle bacillus there 
was scarcely an individual in the 
civilized world who did not have a 
relative or an intimate friend suf- 
fering from tuberculosis. But in 
the brief space of 60 years the inci- 
dence has been reduced to less than 
one-fifth of what it formerly was. 

As a result there will be about 
300,000 less deaths from tubercu- 
losis in the United States this year 
than there would have been had the 
same deathrate continued as ex- 
isted in 1882, when the bacillus was 
discovered. 


PROPHECY 


Dr. Koch closed his famous paper, 
“The Etiology of Tuberculosis,” 
with the statement: “When the con- 
viction that tuberculosis is an ex- 
quisite infectious disease has be- 
come firmly established among 
physicians, the question of an 
adequate campaign against tuber- 
culosis will certainly come under 
discussion and it will develop by 
itself.” 
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Koch's Early Work Dramatic 


An Obscure Country Doctor in 1876, He Compelled 
Admiration of Experts For His Research in Anthrax and 
Became Recognized Man of Science 


By ESMOND R. LONG, M.D. 


OBERT KOCH was graduated 
in medicine in 1866 at the 
University of Géttingen. There is 
reason to believe he was signifi- 
cantly influenced by Jacob Henle, 
professor of anatomy, who had 
written a pioneer and prophetic 
treatise in the field of bacteriology 
in 1840, long before the systematic 
development of that subject as a 
science. 

Henle’s monograph, entitled Mi- 
asma and Contagions and the Mias- 
matic-Contagious Diseases contains 
one sentence that is so close in 
statement to Koch’s “laws” on the 
identification of specific bacteria as 
causes of disease, that it may be 
assumed to have been their original 
source, This reads: 

“Before microscopic forms can 
be regarded as a cause of contagion 
in man they must be found con- 
stantly in the contagious material, 
they must be isolated from it and 
their strength must be tested.” 


Country Doctor 

A decade passed, following his 
graduation, before Koch’s genius as 
an original investigator was evi- 
dent. During this time he served 
two hospital residences, engaged in 
the practice of medicine in several 
small towns and served as regi- 
mental surgeon in the Prussian 
army in the Franco-Prussian War. 
After the war, in 1872, he settled 
down in the practice of medicine in 


the little town of Wollstein in Posen, . 


where for the first time, apparently, 
he could combine undisturbed re- 
search with the duties of medical 
practice. 

The first, and startling, results 
of this quiet activity were given to 
the world in a manner as dramatic 
as any flight of fancy in a novelist. 
In April, 1876, Koch, a virtually un- 
known country doctor, wrote.to the 


distinguished Ferdinand Cohn, di- 
rector of the Botanical Institute at 
Breslau, that he would like to show 
him the results of some experiments 
on the life history of the germ of 
anthrax. 

Cohn invited Koch to Breslau, 
where in three days Koch gave a 
series of demonstrations that com- 
pelled the admiration of all the 
experts that attended, including 
the famous pathologist Julius Cohn- 
heim, who is said to have rushed 
back to his own laboratory at one 
stage of the proceedings to call out 
to his assistants, “The greatest dis- 
covery ever made in bacteriology 
has just been demonstrated!” 


No Longer Obscure 


Koch showed his audience the 
germs of anthrax in the blood of 
animals dying of this disease— 
germs recognized, to be sure, by 
others long before—cultivated them 
in tubes of sterile blood serum and 
caused the disease anew in animals 
by inoculating them with tiny bits 
of the culture. 

The most significant features of 
the demonstration were the cultiva- 
tion of the germ on serum and the 
exhibition of sporulation in its life 
history. Cohn published Koch’s 
paper summarizing the work, and 
in the succeeding months the cele- 
brated Pasteur in France confirmed 
the results of the whole investiga- 
tion. 

With this paper Koch passed 
from his life of obscurity to that of 
a recognized man of science. Dur- 
ing the following three years he 
worked out a series of important 
technics in the demonstration of 
bacteria and published a classic 
monograph on the germs of wound 
infections. 

In 1880 he was offered a post in 
the Imperial Bureau of Health in 


Berlin and moved to that city where 
he spent the rest of his life. 

In 1881 he published one of the 
most important of all his discov- 
eries, a method for obtaining bac- 
teria in pure culture. In essence 
this consisted of drawing streaks of 
mixtures of germs, such as occur 
in most infections, across the sur- 
face of a solid culture medium so 
that the germs fell off at intervals 
to take root, so to speak, in the 
nutrient medium and develop into 
grossly visible separate colonies of 
a single species, which could be re- 
cultured and studied at will. 

The discovery was a milestone in 
the development of bacteriology. 
All the old difficulties, which had 
plagued investigators in the separa- 
tion of bacteria in the liquid cul- 
tures currently used, were solved. 
Bacteriology was now provided with 
what has ever since remained one 
of its strongest weapons. 

The stage was set for Koch’s dis- 
covery of the tubercle bacillus, 
which was made possible by this 
and other technics that Koch him- 
self had developed. 


“CONCLUSIVE” 


“It is now considered to be per- 
fectly well established that the dis- 
ease of tuberculosis, or more popu- 
larly speaking, consumption, is an 
infectious malady, communicable 
from one human being to -another, 
from man to animal and from ani- 
mal to man,” reported the Annual 
Register (England) in 1882. 
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Discovery Led To Other Research 


Koch’s Demonstration That Colonies of Tubercle Bacilli 
Could Be Grown on Solid Culture Media Stimulated 
Research In All Fields of Medicine 


By WM. CHARLES WHITE, M.D. 


T IS difficult to separate the dis- 

covery of the tubercle bacillus 
in 1882 from the other three great 
discoveries made by Robert Koch 
within a period of a few years: the 
isolation of the anthrax bacillus, 
wound micrococci, and the cholera 
vibrio. 

These were of far reaching im- 
portance and, added to the discovery 
of the tubercle bacillus and the tech- 
nique of growing it on solid media, 
founded the science of bacteriology. 

Koch was fortunate in having 
shown his early work on the an- 
thrax bacillus to Ferdinand Cohn, 
the most learned authority on bac- 
teria of his day. It was through 
Cohn that Koch was called to be- 
come the Director of the Hygienic 
Institute in Berlin. 

In the institute among his asso- 
ciates were von Behring and Kita- 
sato. They were working with the 
extracts of diphtheria bacillus and 
tetanus bacillus and their work re- 
sulted in the discovery of diphtheria 
toxin and anti-toxin and tetanus 
toxin and anti-toxin. Koch was 
working. with the extract of the 
tubercle bacillus—tuberculin. 


Influence of Others 

How much influence a group of 
brilliant men have upon each other 
is problematical, but it is unlikely 
that the many discoveries of this 
era would have emerged from any 
of the individuals working alone. 
Koch himself was greatly influenced 
by the great men of his time— 
Pasteur, Ehrlich, Cohnheim, Cohn, 
Lister, von Behring, Kitasato, Wei- 
gert and Tyndall. 

In his scientific life Koch made 
two great mistakes, which however 
were productive of much good. The 
world was startled when he an- 
nounced six months before von 


Behring and Kitasato announced 
their work that: 

“My researches are not yet com- 
pleted . . . From these researches 
I, in the meantime, do not draw 
further conclusions other than the 
possibility of rendering pathogenic 
bacteria in the living body harmless 
without injury to the latter, which 
has hitherto been doubted, has been 
thereby established. This opens an 
oft promised field of work, with 
problems which are worthy to be 
the subject of an international com- 
petition of the noblest kind .. .” 

Although tuberculin, about which 
Koch made these premature claims, 
was not the hoped-for cure it proved 
to be a diagnostic agent for those 
who have come in contact with tu- 
berculosis. 


Alert in Controversy 

Koch’s other mistake was that he 
said: 

“T should estimate the extent of 
infection by the milk and flesh of 
tuberculous cattle and the butter 
made of their milk as hardly greater 
than that of hereditary transmis- 
sion, and I therefore do not deem 
it advisable to take any measures 
against it.” 

In. proving Koch wrong about 
bovine tuberculosis it was possible 
to envision and carry out our pres- 
ent tuberculosis eradication pro- 
gram, using tuberculin as the diag- 
nostic agent, so that in the United 
States we have little or no tubercu- 
losis of bovine origin. 

Koch’s mental powers were very 
alert when in controversy with 
other men, and his main discoveries 
naturally brought him in conflict 
with many. They were not all in 
critical vein for many ranged them- 
selves whole-heartedly on the side 
of the great bacteriologist, and on 
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these he undoubtedly had great in. 
fluence, especially on the younger 
men such as R. W. Philip of Edin. 
burgh and Hermann Biggs of New 
York. Sir Robert Philip was the 
father of the tuberculosis dispen- 
sary, and Hermann Biggs intro- 
duced compulsory reporting of tu- 
berculosis and demonstrated the 
great importance of house infection. 

Had it not been for the discovery 
of the tubercle bacillus and the 
demonstration that colonies of this 
organism could be grown on solid 
culture media, which stimulated so 
many researches in all fields of 
medicine, we might not be able to 
point in 1942 to the significant 
chemical investigations of the tu- 
bercle bacillus and the study of en- 
zymes as factors in resistance to 
tuberculosis being carried on at 
Yale University by R. J. Anderson 
and Bruno Gerstl; nor to the isola- 
tion and standardization of purified 
protein derivative of tuberculin 
through the efforts of Florence B. 
Seibert of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, nor to the epidemiological 
studies of M. L. Furcolow and B. J. 
Olson of the United States Public 
Health Service, nor to many other 
fine pieces of research due directly 
or indirectly to the discovery of the 
tubercle bacillus. 

These few results are mentioned 
only because of their close associa- 
tion with the medical research ac- 
tivities of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. 
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Preliminary Program 


National Tuberculosis Association . . . 38th Annual Meeting 
American Trudeau Society . . . 37th Annual Meeting 
Nat. Conference Tuberculosis Secretaries . . . 18th Annual Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — MAY 6-9, 1942 
All meetings will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 6 


9:30 A. M. 


American Trudeau Society....................... Ball Room 
Presiding: HAROLD G. TRIMBLE, M.D., Oakland, Calif. 


Business Meeting 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Report of Membership Committee 
Report of Committee on Nominations 
Reports of Special Committees 
Report of the Council 


National Conference of Tuberculosis Secretaries . 


Presiding: PANSY NICHOLS, Austin, Texas 


Business Meeting 


Report of Secretary 
Report of Treasurer 
Summary Reports of Advisory Committees 
Seal Sale 
Health Education 
Child Health Education 
Administrative Practice 
Rehabilitation 
Publicity 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Reports of Special Committees 
Report of Resolutions Committee 


Special Papers: 
How to Evaluate Your Community for Money Rais- 
ing Purposes 
DONALD M. Hopart, Curtis Publishing Co. 
How the State and Local Associations Can Promote 
Adequate Assistance for Families in which Tubercu- 
losis is a Problem 
MeTTA BEAN, Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee 


Adequate Public Assistance for Tuberculous Families 
Informal discussion 


Panel Discussion on the Management of Patients with 
Occasional Positive Sputum After Apparently Adequate 
Therapy 

WituiaM H. Moncrier, M.D., State Park. 


Panel Discussion on the Treatment of Post-Operative 
Complications 
Chairman: JOHN ALEXANDER, M.D., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
Question Box Hour 
Chairman: Emr BocEN, M.D., Olive View, Calif. 


Administrative Section.......... Rose Garden 
Chairman: G. TAGGART Evans, Wilmington, Del. 
How to Promote Closer Relationship Between Executive 
Office and Board of Directors 
GERTRUDE ECKHARDT, R. N. Exec. Sec’y., Bergen 
County (N. J.) Tuberculosis & Health Association 
Discussion: W. S. CARLISLE, So. Bend, Ind. 
Selecting, Training and Placement of Personnel 
Speaker to be announced 


Discussion: W. P. SHAHAN, Springfield, Il. 


3:15 P. M. 


Round Table—The Relation of Your Association to Your 
Defense Council and Related Defense Activities 
Group No. 1—Secretaries from counties under 200,000 


Group No. 2—Secretaries from counties over 200,000 
4:30 P. M. 


NTA Board of Directors ...... _...Green Room 


8:00 P. M. 
General Meeting of the National Tuberculosis 


Report of Managing Director 
President’s Address 

Award of Trudeau Medal 
Report of Nominating Committee 


9:30 P. M. 


Play Night—National Conference of Tuberculosis 
Secretaries 
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om- 
ITA. 
Luncheon, for Nurses......................... South Garden 


THURSDAY, MAY 7 


The Physiological Function of the Two Lungs Sepa- 
rately Under Varying Conditions 

Water K. WHITEHEAD, M.D., Northville, Mich. 
Discussion: 
Observations on Contralateral Lung During Pneumo- 
thorax Treatment 


FRANK L. JENNINGS, M.D. and P. M. MATTILL, M.D., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Discussion: 

The Clinical End Results of Pneumothorazx 
W. H. Morriss, M.D., Wallingford, Conn. 
Discussion: 


Results of Eight Years’ Seaeetinte of Artificial Pneu- 
mothorax Treatment in Ambulatory Patients 


FREDERICK TICE, M.D., Chicago, Ill. 
Discussion: 

End Results of Extra-Pleural Pneumothorax 
PauL Geary, M.D., Plainfield, N. J. 
Discussion: 


Administrative Section ..................... Rose Garden 
Chairman: C. W. KAMMEIER, Des Moines, Iowa 
The Better Use of Community Resources for the De- 
velopment of a Tuberculosis Program 
(a) The Doctor—CHESLEY BusH, M.D., Livermore, Calif. 
Discussion: 
(b) The Nurse—HELEN LELACHEUR, R.N., Advisory 
Nurse, Texas Tuberculosis Assn. 
Discussion: 


(c) Welfare Worker—RvuTH TAYLOR, Commissioner, Dept. 
4 aa Welfare, County of Westchester, Valhalla, 


Discussion: ELLEN C. Potter, M.D., Trenton, N. J. 


(d) Public Health Officer—V. L. Exuicott, M.D., Health 
Officer, Montgomery County, Rockville, Md. 


Discussion: 
12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Southern Tuberculosis Conference........ 
2:00 P. M. 
Med. and Admin. Sections, Joint Session......... Ball Room 


Historical Session 


Chairman: RICHARD H. Suryock, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Historical and Social Significance of the Tuber- 
culosis Movement 

RIcHARD H. SHRYOCK, Ph. D. 
The Problem of Tuberculosis Down to Koch’s Discovery 
GERALD B. WEBB, M.D., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The Periods of Organization from Koch to the NTA, 
1882-1904 
Rosert G. PATERSON, Ph.D., Columbus, Ohio 


Organization and Development of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association 


CHARLES J. HATFIELD, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Modern Trends in the Control rl Tuberculosis 
ESMOND R. LonG, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Medical Clinics: 
Jefferson 
Philadelphia General Hospital 
Occupational Therapy Workers, Round Table. South Garden 
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NTA Board of Directors 


Miss. Valley Conf., Governing Council........... Pink Room 
6:00 P. M. 
Dinner—Veterans Administration............ South Garden 
7:00 P. M. 
Dinner—Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 50th 
8:00 P. M. 
Round Table Conference, Veterans Administration 


FRIDAY, MAY 8 


8:00 A. M. 

Breakfast: Amer. School Health Assoc......... Junior Room 
9:30 A. M. 


Vitamin Nutrition in Tuberculosis 
Horace R. Getz, M.D., and THEODORE A. KOERNER, 
M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Discussion: 

The Prevention of Intestinal and Laryngeal Tuberculosis 
Mack McConkey, M.D., Ray Brook, N. Y. 
Discussion: 


Twin Studies on the Heredoconstitutional Variability of 
Tuberculosis 


FRANZ J. KALLMANN, M.D., and DAvip REISNER, 
M.D., New York, N. Y. 


Discussion: 


of Tuberculosis in the Apparently Healthy 
t 


ARTHUR B. Rosins, M.D., New York, N. Y. 
Discussion: 


Technical and Economical Factors Associated with the 
Production of Miniature Chest Roentgenograms 


S. Rem WARREN Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Discussion: ‘ 


Administrative Section........................ Rose Garden 


Symposium—Tuberculosis Associations and National 
Defense 


Subjects and speakers to be selected 


12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon: College Hygiene.................. South Garden 


2:00—3:45 P. M. 


Administrative Section........................ Rose Garden 
Open Forum on Health Education 


Chairman: Pror. DELBERT OBERTEUFFER, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


9:30 A. M. Green Room 
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FRIDAY, continued 


SATURDAY, MAY 9 


2:00 P. M. 9:30 A. M. 
Room Medical Ball Room Sects Joint Sessio: 
The Roentgenographic—Pathologic Correlation of Tu- Medical and ve ions, Jo a eatin 
Rosert G. Biocn, M.D., Chicago, Ill. Medical Aspects of the Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous 
ate Discussion : (A survey of the medical experience with approximatel 
The Localization of Radio-Active Iron, Manganese and 1,000 tuberculous patients employed at Altro Wor 
Cobalt in Experimental Tuberculosis Shops, followed intensively over a twenty-five year 
ALFRED GOLDMAN, M.D., and ALFRED MARSHAK, period, 1915-1939) 
Roo Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif. Louis E. Sturzpacu, M.D., New York, N. Y. 
The Development of Bronchoscopy 
CHEVALIER L. JACKSON, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Immunological Processes in Tuberculosis as Determined Industry’s Responsibility for the Worker's Health 
by Electrophoresis of the Blood G. H. GEHRMANN, M.D., Wilmington, Del. 
arden FLORENCE B. SErBeRT, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa. Discussion: 
Discussion: 
the Guinea Pig 
W. H. FetpMan, M.D., H. Corwin Hinsnaw, M.D., A. N. AITKEN, M.D., Lockport, N. Y. 
and F. C. MANN, M.D., Rochester, Minn. Discussion: 
Discussion: The Need for Strengthened Social Services in Times of 
Chemotherapy of Clinical Tuberculosis War—Based Upon Observations in Great Britain Under 
H. CorwIn HINSHAW, M.D., Rochester, Minn. War Conditions 
Medical Clinics: Eric H. Washington, D. C. 
Temple University Hospital | Tuberculosis and the War in England 
University Hospital | J. B. McDouGat1, M.D., London, Paper to be read 
™ 8:30 P. M. | by G. J. WHERRETT, M.D., Ottawa, Can. 
Diagnostic and Therapeutic Clinical Conference 12:15 P. M. 
— Chairman: Henry C. SWEANY, M.D., Chicago, Ill. Closing General Session......................... Ball Room 
losis 
° berculosis Society, formed in and the work of the tubercu- 
Send Greetings this Commonwealth in throughout 
the first association for the e country. q 
ty of Governor and Mayor wel- prevention of tuberculosis in We, in Philadelphia, are 
come delegates to Phila- this country. seals proud that this city has long 
i Pennsylvanians are delight- en one of the main centers 
ed that the National of the pro- 
" losis Association finds it fitting gram carried on by the Na- 
to hold its 88th annual meet- tional Association. The Henry 
ing in this State at the same Phipps Institute and the Uni- 
uel of Philadelphia welcome health time. versity of Pennsylvania have 
workers to the annual meeting with I feel sure your meeting will contributed to and housed a 
‘he following greetings: be productive of real effort in great deal of the fundamental 
behalf of those things for research of this program. 
. the which your Association stands. The old city of Philadelphia, 
From Governor James Welcome to Pennsylvania! — ay a pos vans’ in 
: e early days of this country, 
Permit me to take this means (signed) ARTHUR H. JAMES when the principles were being 
cordial welcome to the mem- ay fighting, offers you oppor- 
stm bers of the National Tubercu- Poem Raper Guaact tunities to see many of the 
ional losis Association who will as- I take deep pleasure in wel- “mile-stones” where United 
semble with the Pennsylvania coming to Philadelphia all States history was made. We 
Tuberculosis Society in Phila- members of the National Tu- trust you will take advantage 
delphia, May 6-9, on the occa- berculosis Association and its of all that our city offers you. 
sion of the latter organization’s affiliated associations. In the name of Philadelphia, 
50th anniversary. As you know, it was in Phila- I join the staff of the Pennsyl- 
rden The famed hospitality of delphia in March, 1904, that vania Tuberculosis Society and 
Pennsylvania, which was born the plan for the organization the Philadelphia Tuberculosis 
in pre-Colonial times and of the Association was ap- & Health Association, in wel- 
- which has grown increasingly proved—the plan that was for- coming you to our city and I 
throughout the years, awaits mally adopted in Atlantic City wish to extend my best per- 
you. in June of that year. So Phila- sonal wishes for a most enjoy- 
State Pennsylvania is proud of the delphians have always had a able stay. 


fact that the Pennsylvania Tu- 


special interest in the growth 


(signed) BERNARD SAMUEL 
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50th Anniversary 


Medical leaders to speak 
at dinner of Pennsylvania 
Society 


A distinguished group of medical 
leaders in the tuberculosis move- 
ment, and educators and health 
workers from throughout the coun- 
try have been asked to participate 
at the dinner ceremony marking the 
50th anniversary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Tuberculosis Society at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on Thurs- 
day, May 7. The Pennsylvania So- 
ciety was the first state tuberculosis 
association in this country. 

This dinner is expected to be one 
of the highlights of the 38th annual 
meeting of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. 

Governor Arthur H. James, Penn- 
sylvania, and Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran, U. S. Public Health 
Service, lead the list of those who 
have been invited to participate. 

Others who have been invited 
are: 

Dr. Bruce H. Douglas, president, 
NTA; Major General Charles R. 
Reynolds, director, Bureau of Tu- 
berculosis Control, Pennsylvania 
Department of Health; William 
Mather Lewis, president, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa.; Thomas S. 
Gates, president, University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Edward R. Bald- 
win, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Miss 
Emily P. Bissell, Wilmington, Del. 

Dr. Lewis T. Buckman, president, 
Pennsylvania State Medical Soci- 
ety; Dr. Kendall Emerson; Dr. 
David R. Lyman, superintendent, 
Gaylord Farm Sanatorium, Walling- 
ford, Conn.; Dr. C. Howard Marcy, 
medical director, Tuberculosis 
League of Pittsburgh; Dr. James 
Alexander Miller, New York; Dr. 
Charles H. Miner, Wilkes-Barre, 
pioneer in tuberculosis work in 
Pennsylvania. 

Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, Al- 
toona, chairman, Pennsylvania State 
Seal Sale Committee; Dr. Wm. 
Charles White, chairman, Medical 
Research Committee, NTA; and 
Dr. Joseph Walsh, Philadelphia, 


active in the early days of the Penn- 
sylvania Tuberculosis Society and a 
close friend and associate of Dr. 
Lawrence F. Flick. 


COMMITTEES 


The program committee for the 
38th annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Tuberculosis Association is: 

Medical Section—Dr. David T. 
Smith, Chairman; Dr. H. Frank 
Carman, Dr. Richard M. Davison, 
Dr. J. Burns Amberson Jr., Dr. 
Max Pinner, ex-officio. 

Administrative Section—G. Tag- 
gart Evans, Chairman; Dr. Sum- 
ner H. Remick, Esta McNett, C. W. 
Kammeier. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


What is now the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania was first settled by 
Swedes in 1638. The land was 
granted to William Penn by Charles 
II in 1681... a State flag was 
prescribed in 1799; a seal adopted 
in 1778 has been modified several 
times. ... 

The Commonwealth’s Coat of 
Arms is a shield which includes 
a ship in full sail. . . . The State 
flower is the mountain laurel and 
laurel festivals each year attract 
thousands to the mountain play- 
grounds . . . the hemlock is the 
State tree .. . the official game bird 
is the ruffed grouse—the king of 
game birds. 


Name 
LoutIs G. BAUERLE....... 
BOOKBINDERS SEA Foop 
CATHAY TEA GARDEN.... 
CAVISE RESTAURANT .... 


COLONNADE CAFETERIA 
(lunch only) ......... 
COLONNADE CAFETERIA 
FAR EAST RESTAURANT 
(Chinese) 
FERRERO’S RESTAURANT 
HOFFMAN HOUSE ....... 
KELLY’S SEAFOOD 
RESTAURANT 


Lipo RESTAURANT ...... 
ORIGINAL BOOKBINDERS 
PALUMBO’S CAFE (Italian) 
SWEDISH RESTAURANT 
(The Smorgasbord) .. 
TALLY Ho INN ......... 


Moderately-Priced Restaurants 
Near Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


1616 Walnut ...... 1 
6 
1623 Chestnut .... 3% 
1214 Sansom ...... 81% 
1416 Chancellor | 
4 
2% 
Chestnut, East of 
3331 Woodland Ave. 19 
125 12 
824 Catharine ..... 11 
215 S. Broad ...Opposite 
1526 Chestnut ..... 3 
1725 Spruce ....... 5 
1607 Moravian .... 2 


Address Away 
2% 
1 
1221 Chestnut ..... 3 
Broad, below Belle- 

vue-Stratford ... % 


Walnut & Juniper.. 1 
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Nurses To Meet 
Program announced for in- 


stitute in Philadelphia, 


May 5-6 


An institute for nurses will be 
held at the Henry Phipps Institute, 
Philadelphia, on May 5-6. Enroll- 
ment will be limited to 40 and appli- 
cations, with a registration fee of 
$2, should be sent to Gertrude K. 
Langton, Philadelphia Tuberculosis 
& Health Association, 311 S. Juni- 
per St., Philadelphia. 


Following is the program: 
TUBERCULOSIS INSTITUTE 
FOR NURSES 


Henry Phipps Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 5-6 
Tuesday, May 5 


9:80-11:30 A.M. 
1—The Nurse’s Responsibility in the 
Tuberculosis Case-Finding Pro- 


am. 

othe Nurse’s Responsibility in the 
Institutional Treatment of Tuber- 
culosis Patients. 

8—The Nurse’s Responsibility in The 
Home Treatment of Tuberculosis 
Patients. 

4—The Nurse’s Responsibility in the 
Supervision of Contacts of Tuber- 
culosis Patients. 


12:00-1:00 P.M. 
Case conference, presented by mem- 
bers of the clinical and public health 
nursing staffs of Henry Phipps Insti- 


tute. 
Luncheon—1 :00-2:00 


(Served in the library of Henry 
Phipps Institute) 


2:30-4:30 P.M. 


1—Certain Phases in New Research in 
the Relation to the Development of 
a Tuberculosis Program. 
(a) Air-Borne Infection 
(b) Race and Tubercu- 


osis 

(c) Causes of Breakdown in Mini- 
mal Tuberculosis 

(d) Nutrition in Relation to Re- 
sistance in Tuberculosis 

(e) Summary 


Wednesday, May 6 


9:80-11:30 A.M. 
1—Undergraduate Instruction in Tu- 
berculosis. 
(a) In Schools of Nursing Having 
a Tuberculosis Servite or an 
Affiliation 


(b) In Schools of Nursing Which 
Do Not Have a Tuberculosis 
Service or Affiliation 


2—The Student Health Program as it 
Relates to Nursing Education in 
Tuberculosis. 
12:30-2:00 P.M. 
Luncheon Meeting— 
Stratford Hotel 


1—The Part of the Nurse in the Con- 
trol of Tuberculosis. 


Speakers for the various sessions 
will be announced in the April 
BULLETIN of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. 


ATS NOMINATIONS 


The following are members of the 
Nominations Committee for the 
American Trudeau Society to nomi- 
nate officers and five members of 
the Council, for election at the 
Philadelphia annual meeting: 

Dr. George G. Ornstein, chair- 
man, 965 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

Dr. James M. Odell, Eastern Ore- 
gon State Tuberculosis Hospital, 
The Dalles, Oregon. 

Dr. J. D. Riley, Arkansas Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium, State Sana- 
torium, Arkansas. 


RAILROAD FARES 

Following are the railroad and 
Pullman rates from various points 
in the country to Philadelphia: 


Round Trip 
From Rail Fare* Puliman Ratet 
23.10 
Chicago .. 49.15 1.60 
as 40.10 10.50 
75.85 23.70 
39.65t 9.00 
Indianapolis ............ 43. 
Jacksonville ............. 47.85 14.70 
ansas City, Mo. ....... 71.35 17.90 
148.50 44.10 
46. 
55.10 16.80 
Minneapolis ............ 69.35 16.80 
New Orleans ........... 64.35 
Oklahoma City .......... 82. 22. 
Portland, Ore. . 148.50 44.10 
Richmond, Va. .. .. 16.30 
57.40 
148.50 44.10 
148.50 44.10 
Washington, D.C. ....... 7.95 1.60§ 


* Includes 10% increase. 
+ Present Pullman rates. 
at. 
(The Pullman rate quoted is for lower berth except 
where otherwise indicated.) 


X-RAY DAY 


Public school children in Norris- 
town, Pa., which has a population of 
over 38,000, had a one-day holiday 
as teachers and other school em- 
ployees reported to a junior high 
school building to be X-rayed. At 
the same time the ninth-grade stu- 
dents were X-rayed. 


Hotel 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
ADELPHI 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
WALTON 

(1 block from Bellevue) 
RITZ CARLTON 

(Opposite Bellevue) 
ROBERT MORRIS 
SYLVANIA 


WARWICK 


Hotel Rates in Philadelphia 


Rooms Single Double 


(2 blocks from Bellevue) 400 3.50-5.00 5.00-8.00 


(6 blocks from Bellevue) 1200 3.50-up 


(6 blocks from Bellevue) 208 2.50-4.00 4.00-6.00 
(2 blocks from Bellevue) 400 3.00-5.00 5.00-7.00 


(4 blocks from Bellevue) 900 4.50-5.50 7.00-8.00 


750 $4.00-up $5.50-8.00 


5.00-6.00 
200 2.50-4.00 4.00-8.00 


210 4.00-6.00 6.00-10.00 
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Among Mexicans 
Spanish-speaking nurse 
“key” person in Mexican 
district 

The broadside attack launched 
during the winter of 1937-38 by the 
Kansas City Tuberculosis Society 
against tuberculosis in the Mexican 
settlement of the city has proved 
successful when measured from 
every angle, according to Mabel R. 
Marvin, executive secretary of the 
society. 

During that winter occurred an 
alarming increase in the positive 
tuberculin reactors of the paro- 
chial school in the settlement. The 
society immediately called a meet- 
ing of the heads of all health and 
welfare agencies working in the 
district. 

*Change Attitude — The agree- 
ment was made at the meeting that 
the first move of attack must be 
made through education. The fatal- 
istic attitude of the Mexicans to- 
ward tuberculosis must be changed. 

For nearly a year and a half an 
intense educational campaign was 
put on, in which two Mexican physi- 
cians took an active part in inter- 
preting films and in making many 
talks before groups of their people. 

Tuberculin testing was done on 
the Mexican children in the public 
schools which serve the colony. 
School nurses visited the homes of 
the positive reactors to explain to 
the parents the significance of the 
test and to urge all adults to be 
X-rayed. 

In addition, visiting nurses went 
to the homes where there were, or 
had been, cases of tuberculosis to 
suggest that all members of such 
families come for an X-ray. 

*But More Came —A portable 
X-ray machine had been placed in 
a school building in the settlement. 
X-raying was done in the evening 
in order to give the working per- 
sons a chance to come. Two of the 
city’s leading radiologists read the 
plates and physicians reviewed 
them. Nurses and social workers 
also cooperated in the project. 

The committee in charge of the 


project had agreed that if 100 per- 
sons came for X-rays it would be 
worthwhile. And 250 persons ap- 
peared. 

Sixty cases were found that 
needed further medical care and 
supervision. Of the 60, three active 
cases were immediately hospitalized, 
one was given bed-rest at home and 
another was deported. 

*Speaks the Language—Keeping 
up the interest of the Mexicans in 
following through on further medi- 
cal study proved to be a problem. 
Language was a barrier. The tu- 
berculosis association decided the 
solution was a Spanish-speaking 
public health nurse. On Sept. 1, 
1940, Lois Oropeza began her work. 
She is under the direction of the 
city health department, but is paid 
by the tuberculosis society. 

Her first year’s work produced 
definite results, says Miss Marvin. 
The number of Mexican patients 
examined at the city chest clinic 
increased three times over the num- 
ber of the previous year. 

‘Twenty-two active cases were 
diagnosed, eight of which were in 
the minimal stages. Of the 22 
cases, 13 received hospital and sana- 
torium care, and the others had 
special care at home. 

*Fear Dispelled — Miss Oropeza 
visits the Mexican patients in the 
sanatorium and explains to them 
the treatment they are receiving. 
She attends staff conferences of the 
sanatorium to gain a better knowl- 
edge of her patients, as well as help 
the physicians understand back- 
ground and problems of Mexican 
patients. 

“As a result, much of the fear of 
these people of the sanatorium has 
been allayed,” says Miss Marvin. 
“Miss Oropeza’s work as liaison be- 
tween patients and doctors, clinics, 
schools and social agencies has been 
established without a doubt. 

“Her work has made it possible 
for the medical society worker in 
charge of tuberculosis cases to 
make long-term plans with families 
on a satisfactory basis. These in- 
clude grants for dependent children, 
housekeepers, old age dependents, 
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temporary placement of children in 
homes and all the social assistance 
bewildered individuals need.” 


COURSES ON TB 


A six-day continuation course in 
tuberculosis for practicing physi- 
cians is scheduled to begin on April 
13 at the University of Colorado 
School of Medicine, according to a 
recent issue of The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. For 
detailed information apply to the 
Executive Secretary, American Col- 
lege of Physicians, 4200 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Similar courses may be arranged 
also on application to the Medical 
Director, State Sanatorium, Sana- 
torium, Miss., for a session of two 
weeks or more. 


TB, MARYLAND 


According to a recent issue of 
Pathfinder, there is a town in Mary- 
land, unofficially called TB. Here 
is what Pathfinder says: 

“Yes, there is a small town in 
Maryland so-called. The name is 
derived from the initials of a colo- 
nial settler, Thomas Brooks, who 
became an owner of several thou- 
sands of acres of land now included 
in the present town site. The 
Brooks’ boundary stones marked 
TB were found within the town- 
ship, and early residents started to 
call their town TB.” 


BELL LECTURE 


William H. Feldman, D.V.M., a 
member of the staff of investigators 
and teachers at the Institute of Ex- 
perimental Medicine, Mayo Founda- 
tion, Rochester, Minn., delivered the 
Eighth Annual John W. Bell Tuber- 
culosis Lecture in the Hennepin 
County Medical Society on Feb. 2. 
Dr. Feldman reported on the results 
of treating tuberculosis in guinea 
pigs with promin, a new sulfon 
drug. 
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LIFE MEMBERS 


The following are life members 
of the NTA: 


Dr. Edward R. Baldwin, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y.; Mrs. Robert P. Bass, 
Peterborough, N. H.; Dr. B. C. Ber- 
nard, Gulfport, Miss.; Dr. Max 
Biesenthal, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Robert 
H. Bishop Jr., Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. 
George Blumenthal, New York; 
Frederick A. Clark, Westbury, N. 
Y.; Harry H. Dunham, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Harvey E. Fisk, New York; 
Mrs. Harry H. Flagler, New York; 
Dr. Carl H. Gellenthien, Valmora, 
N. M.; Dr. James C. Greenway, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Also Mrs. Joseph C. Grew, Tokyo, 
Japan; Miss Emma Gale Harris, 
Chicago, Ill.; William G. Irwin, Co- 
lumbus, Ind.; Dr. Hugh M. King- 
horn, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; John A. 
Kingsbury, Shady, N. Y.; Ejnar 
Larsen, Wayne, Neb.; Mrs. J. T. 
Lupton, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Dr. 
David R. Lyman, Wallingford, 
Conn.; Francis E. May, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. James Alexander Miller, New 
York; Dr. George Thomas Palmer, 
Springfield, Ill.; Dr. Robert G. Pat- 
erson, Columbus, Ohio; Herbert 
Payson, Portland, Me.; Dr. Robert 
A. Peers, Colfax, Calif.; Russell 
Sabor, Minneapolis, Minn.; S. M. 
Sharpe, New York; Fred M. Stein, 
Scarsdale, N. Y.; Louis F. Swift, 
Chicago, Ill.; John G. Talcott, Tal- 
cottville, Conn.; Mrs. H. B. Tuttle, 
Naugatuck, Conn.; Oswald W. Uhl, 
New York; Mrs. James J. Waring, 
Denver, Colo. 


HONORARY 


Honorary members of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association 
are: 


Dr. Edward W. Archibald, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Dr. Edward R. Bald- 
win, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Emily P. 
Bissell, Wilmington, Del.; Surgeon- 
General Hugh S. Cumming (Re- 
tired), Washington, D. C.; Dr. S. 
Lyle Cummins, Cardiff, Wales; Ed- 
ward T. Devine, New York; Dr. 
William C. Farmer, San Antonio, 
Texas; John M. Glenn, New York; 
Dr. Arnold C. Klebs, Nyon, Switz- 
erland; Dr. Alfred Meyer, New 
York; Dr. Francis M. Pottenger, 
Monrovia, Calif.; Dr. Mazyck P. 
Ravenel, Columbia, Mo.; Henry 
Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Dr. Ger- 
ald B. Webb, Colorado Springs, 
si Dr. John E. White, Hunt, 

exas, 


Health Internship 


Cleveland Museum pre- 
sents plan for training in 
health education 


By BRUNO GEBHARD, M.D.* 


The establishment of qualifica- 
tions for public health personnel in 
connection with the merit system 
is becoming more important with 
the extension of public health ac- 
tivities. The development of per- 
sonnel standards is difficult, but is 
especially important in health edu- 
cation. 

Therefore, we feel the necessity 
for promoting the idea of intern- 
ship in health education. In the 
beginning, such internship will be 
voluntary, but we hope in the not- 
too-distant future it will be a re- 
quirement. 


The National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. have offered some 
facilities for junior staff members. 
We suggest that an organization 
like the National Health Council set 
up a list of recommended official 
and non-official agencies which are 
especially fitted for internship in 
health education. 

The Health Museum internship 
will be open to two groups: indi- 
viduals who have finished their 
studies in public health, and indi- 
viduals who have received training 
in museum work or education, and 
want to specialize in health museum 
work. 

The work of an intern will include 
routine museum work, especially ex- 
hibit design, preparation, labeling, 
and installation of exhibits. There 
will be special field work in visual 
health education among adults and 
school groups, a special study proj- 
ect to be completed during the 
period of the internship, and to be 
published in a professional journal. 

An internship will last from three 
to six months, beginning March 1, 
July 1, Oct. 1 and Jan. 3. 


A special Fellowship Advisory 
* Director, Cleveland Health Museum. 


Council will select the Fellows. For- 
mal applications should be made 
two months before each term. 

Through affiliations with West- 
ern Reserve University, Fellows 
may take courses in the field of 
health education, social sciences, 
nursing, or public health and re- 
ceive credits for them. 


The tuition for a three-month in- 
ternship will amount to $150, and 
for six months to $300. We hope 
that it will be possible to have 
grants available from national or- 
ganizations or foundations to spon- 
sor these fellowships, providing the 
tuition fee and a stipend for trav- 
eling costs and living expenses of 
the Fellows. 

The training of public health 
workers is patterned in many ways 
after that of the medical profes- 
sion, but omits one of the latter’s 
most important elements, health in- 
ternship. This is especially true for 
health educators. Health officers, 
sanitary engineers, and health 
nurses have their own special 
courses, and their field training. 
But public health educators are 
more or less self-made men, having 
received their basic training in re- 
lated fields. 

The pioneering generation of 
health educators, most of them con- 
nected at some time with the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, is 
beginning to leave the field. The 
health education institutes have 
taken very well as short courses in 
health education. But they can only 
reach relatively few, and should be 
looked upon more as a refresher 
course, not as basic training facili- 
ties. Proof of an increased demand 
for good health education is shown 
in the current requests for health 
education consultants in military 
camp areas. 


The 7th annual health education 
conference of Panzer College of 
Physical Education and Hygiene, 
East Orange, N. J., will be held on 
Saturday, March 14. 
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FOR SIGHTSEERS NEAR PHILADELPHIA = 
George Washington’s Headquarters, Valley Forge Park, Pa. | 
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ROLLING X-RAY LAB nit 
Arrangements have been made (Ss 
for the purchase of a mobile X-ray cor 
unit by the Philadelphia Tubercu- JUST OFF THE PRESS 
losis & Health Association. It will és ~- 
be a scientific workroom compressed Ml 
into the dimensions of a light truck TUBERCULOSIS IN INDUSTRY = 
capable of moving from area to 
area as the association detects the 378 pages — 30 illustrations — 70 tables : 
need of X-ray examinations. tra 
The mobile unit will be operated CUMULATIVE EXPERIENCE IN TEN MAJOR AMER- wa 
as a joint project by the tubercu- ICAN INDUSTRIES: Employee-Health, Compensation lev 
losis association, Philadelphia De- and Re-employment Aspects; Predisposing Factors; an 
partment of Health and Henry Case-Finding Procedures; Plant Control; Labor cal 
Phipps Institute. It will be = Union and Insurance Viewpoints; Public Health - 
t Relationships; Mortality and Illness Tables. 
phia’s many defense plants and will tio 
cover, first of all, the 30,000 civilian | 
workers in the Philadelphia Navy Price $5.00, postpaid lee 
Yard. Send your order today 
No more business as usual, but NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 4 
drive for victory, says Printers’ f 
re 
Ink. 
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PEOPLE 


~ CHRISTMAS SEAL 


Setting Down Ideas — Wise sec- 
retaries and Seal Sale chairmen 
have their plan book before them 
and in it are setting down some of 
the ideas they expect to use in the 
36th annual Seal Sale opening on 
Monday, Nov. 23. 

Preliminary list cleaning or re- 
building is in order even at this 
early date. With the S-2 report 
form all filled out, it is a simple mat- 
ter to determine on what groups of 
names to put extra work. 

This also is a good time to do a 
bit of house cleaning, taking an in- 
ventory of stock of printed matter, 
etc., and discarding that which is 
out of date. Filing equipment can 
be repaired or refinished and in 
some cases replaced, although re- 
strictions on new steel equipment 
make it hard to buy. 

The elation we all feel because of 
the extraordinarily fine results in 
1941 should not blind us to the 
necessity for putting things in or- 
der for the hard pull ahead. Some 
things can be foreseen and we can 
only make ourselves strong by plan- 
ning on the basis of our records. 
(See Study Club Report when it 
comes out.) 


BRIEFS 


Significant Trends — Costs of 
training and service, results in 
wage-earning, previous educational 
levels of trainees, marital status 
and other significant factors in vo- 
cational rehabilitation are analyzed 
in the publication Digest of Annual 
Reports of State Boards of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

This 39-page publication, just re- 
leased by the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education, compares figures for the 
fiscal year 1940 with those of pre- 
vious years, points out significant 
trends. Copies may be obtained 
from the Federal Security Agency. 


R. Winfield Smith recently joined 
the staff of the Ohio Public Health 
Association as field representative. 
Mr. Smith had been serving in the 
Mercer County Tuberculosis Soci- 
ety, Sharon, Pa., as an NTA junior 
staff member just prior to his Ohio 
appointment. 


Louis Cowan, public relations 
director of the Chicago and Cook 
County Tuberculosis Institute and 
creator of the “Quiz Kids” radio 
show, has been appointed consultant 
in the Radio Branch of the War De- 
partment’s bureau of public rela- 
tions. 


Dr. Cedric Northrop resigned re- 
cently as superintendent of the state 
tuberculosis sanatorium at San 
Haven, N. D., to become director of 
tuberculosis control in the Wash- 
ington State Department of Health. 


Donald E. Pratt, executive secre- 
tary, Missouri Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed to the 
Health Committee of the Missouri 
State Civilian Defense Council. 


Mrs. Pattie Bolton Smithson, 55, 
for 17 years executive assistant 
secretary of the Davidson County 
(Tenn.) Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, Nashville, died of a heart 
attack on Jan. 11. 


Dr. Maxim Pollak is medical di- 
rector and superintendent of the 
Peoria (Ill.) Municipal Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium. Dr. R. H. Runde 
is the new director of the Peoria 
County Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
District. 


Miss Rae Kaufer, executive sec- 
retary of the Lynn (Mass.) Tuber- 
culosis League, has accepted a posi- 
tion as consultant in the United 
States Public Health Service. Miss 
Kaufer is succeeded by Mrs. 
Blanche Magee. 


The American Review of Tu- 
berculosis for March carries the 
following articles: 


Nontuberculous Pulmonary In- 
fections Complicating Pulmo- 
nary Tuberculosis, by Otto S. 
Baum and J. Burns Amber- 
son Jr. 

Tuberculosis in Old Age, by 
Arthur Rest. 

Compulsory Isolation for Tuber- 
culosis, by P. K. Telford and 
Emil Bogea. 

Chemotherapy of Tuberculosis, 
by Gary Zucker, Max Pinner 
and Harold Thomas Hyman. 

Promin in Experimental Tuber- 
culosis, by William H. Feld- 
man, H. Corwin Hinshaw and 
Harold Moses. 

Survival of Tubercle Bacilli, by 
C. Richard Smith. 

Blood Serum Calcium in Negroes 
with Tuberculosis, by Harold 
D. West and Nelson C. Jeffer- 
son. 


The March Review 


Results of Thoracoplasty — A 

Symposium. 

Surgery in Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis, by Ralph Adams and 
Paul Dufault. 

Thoracoplasty. Late Results, 
by George F. Skinner, Lach- 
lan Macpherson and Irene 
Allen. 

Analysis of 100 Consecutive 
Cases of Thoracoplasty with 
No Operative Mortality, by 
Richard H. Dieffenbach and 
Anthony D. Crecca. 

Analysis of 104 Cases of Tho- 
racoplasty, by George G. 
Finney. 

Results in Thoracoplasty, by 
H. Meltzer. 

Thoracoplasty in Bilateral 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis, by 
Arthur M. Vineberg, Doug- 
las Ackman and Michael 
Aronovitch. 

Results in Ninety Consecutive 
Thoracoplasties, by Arthur 
H. Aufses. 
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. . . AMONG INTERESTING PLACES TO SEE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Courtesy Ci and Exbib 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 


FRANKLIN FIELD, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


rosy and Exbibditi B 
Philadelphia Chamber o Commerce 


Courtesy ions and Exhibitions Bureau 
Philadelphia Chamber o {Commerc ¢ 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 


Courtesy Ci ions and Exbibi Bureau 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL CARPENTERS’ HALL 
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